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THE    LABOUR  QUESTION. 

-^SOSIAL  RBYOLT  AND  ITS  GAUSES. 

By  R.  B.  WISE,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 


The  following  is  the  full  text  of  an  ad- 
dress recently  delivered  at  the  invitation  of 
the  South  Sydney  Branch  of  the  Free-trade 
and  Liberal  Association  in  the  hall  of  the 
Cambridge  Club  Hotel,  Sydney,  to  a 
crowded  audience  of  working  men.  The 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Grillespie, 
President  of  the  United  Laborers'  Society  : 

Mr.  Wise  said  although  this  is  a  meeting 
of  a  Branch  of  the  Free-trade  Association, 
I  shall  not  to-night  introduce  that  old  bone 
of  dissension  into  my  remarks — the  fiscal 
question.  I  might,  as  a  Free-trader,  point 
out  the  deep  interest  which  the  working 
classes  have  in  the  preserving  of  individual 
freedom,  and  in  checking  the  growth  of  a 
privileged  class  of  State  supported  tax- 
gatherers  under  the  name  of  manufac- 
turers. But  I  prefer  to  do  nothing  of .  the 
kind.  The  roots  of  social  discontent  lie  far 
too  deep  to  be  remoyed  by  any  changes  in  a 
fiscal  policy ;  and  a  mere  altering  from 
Free-trade  to  Protection  or  from  Protection 
to  Freetrade  will  not  lay  that  spirit  of 
unrest  and  aspiration,  which  is  now  abroad 
among  all  civilised  people.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Therefore,  although  I  cannot  expect  that  all 
who  are  present  will  agree  with  all  my  views, 
yet  I  may  claim  to  have  kept  out  one 
cause  of  difference  by  saying  nothing  this 
evening  about  tariff  and  taxation.  (Applause. 
I  have  given  the  title  of  "  Social  EevoJt  " 
to  my  address  this  evening,  because  I  think 
this  term  most  accurately  expresses  the 
true  nature  of  the  industrial  crisis  through 
which  we  are  now  passing.  Social  revolt 
is  the  uprising  of  one  class  of  the  com- 
munity against  another.  Some  persons 
who  think  more  of  phrases  than  of  facts 
are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  in  demo- 
cratic Australia  there  are  no  classes.  This 
saying  seems  to  me  to  be  either  hypocrisy 
of  optimistic  cant.  (Hear.)  The  passage 
from  one  class  to  another  is  certainly 
easier  than  elsewhere,  but  the  cleavage  be- 
tween classes  exists.  One  side  are  men 
who  spend  without  work  or  sense.  Who 
made  this  difference  between  men  ?  It  is 
certain  that  no  man  deliberately  and  of  his 
own  will  attached  himself  to  a  class  whose 
common  characteristic  is  liard  work  and 
hard  living.  It  is  easy  for  persons  who 
live  in  abundance  to  deprecate  class  al- 
lusions, but  they  forget  the  enormous 
labour  class — which  (as  Comte  says)  is  not 
a  class  at  all,  but  comprises  the  whole 


body  of  society — is  condemned,  generation 
after  generation,  to  an  incessant  struggle 
for  mere  existence.  "  So  long  as  this  class 
exists,"  says  one  who  has  written  thought- 
fully upon  this  subject,  "  and  so  long  as 
this  struggle  continues,  a  cry  must  come 
up,  increasing  in  volume  as  intelligence 
spreads  for  a  less  hazardous  state.  This 
class  has  as  yet  to  inherit  civilisation  If 
all  nations  which  have  attained  eminence 
hitherto  have  fallen  it  is  because  their 
civilisation  has  only  been  partial,  the  re- 
sult of  a  compromise  between  yarious  arti- 
culate interests,  in  which  the  manual  labor 
class  has  wanted  expression — may  be  said 
to  have  remained  inarticulate.  IS'o  civilisa- 
tion is  worth  preserving  unless  it  is  or  is 
likely  to  become  the  property  of  the  many." 
(Hear.)  Is  our  civilisation  of  this  character? 
JDo  all  classes  in  Australia  have  an  equal 
chance  of  working  out  their  own  salvation  ? 
Or  is  the  environment  of  any  of  them  such 
that  they  can  never  reach  to  a  full  develop- 
ment in  point  of  character  and  intellect, 
nor  ever  realise  the  full  enjoyment  of  com- 
plete and  many-sided  life.^  If  there  be 
such  a  class  what  is  the  cause  of  its  exist- 
ence ?  and  what  are  its  prospects  ?  These 
are  the  questions  to  which  I  propose  to  in- 
vite your  attention  this  evening. 

THE  TWO  STYLES — THE  SOFT-SAWDEEY. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  labour  ques- 
tion is  generally  approached  upon  a  public 
platform.  There  is  the  soft-sawdery  style, 
and  there  is  the  scalp-and-tcar  'em  style. 
(Laughter.)  I  shall  try  to  avoid  both. 
You  know  the  soft-sawdery  man  who 
stands  up  on  a  platform  to  address  an 
audience  of  workingmen,  wearing  a  large 
gold  chain,  and  with  an  orchid  in  his  but- 
ton hole,  and  begins  his  speech  by  calling 
them  "  his  friends,"  and  saying  that  "  he 
too  is  a  workingman,  only  he  works  with 
his  head,  and  they  work  with  their  hands." 
(Laughter.)  Surely,  a  more  stupid  bit  of  self 
complacency  was  never  uttered  than  this 
common  phrase,  he  works  with  his  brain 
and  they  work  with  their  hands."  Yes, 
but  this  is  just  the  difference.  Well  may 
a  great  champion  of  the  working  class 
(Professor  Beesley)  denounce  this  smug 
hypocrisy  in  unmeasured  terms.  The  one 
man  has  risen,  say,  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  from  a  comfortable  bed,  has  come 
downstairs  to  a  comfortable  breakfast,  and 
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after  reading  liis  newspaper  in  a  comfort- 
able armchair,  has  driven  leisurely  towards 
his  office,  which  he  reaches  about  11 
o'clock.  Then  he  works,  perhaps,  for  some 
hours  with  immense  energy,  but  his  work 
is  of  such  interest  that  he,  perhaps,  prefers 
it  to  any  amusement,  and  continues  at  it 
with  unflagging  zest  until  the  time  arrives 
for  another  drive  back  to  his  comfortable 
dinner  and  his  comfortable  bed.  The  other 
man  has  risen,  perhaps,  before  daylight, 
has  toiled  his  eight  or  nine  hours,  it  may  be 
under  a  broiling  sun  or  chilling  rain,  or 
under  other  conditions  equally  disagreeable, 
and  at  work  which  cannot  have  much  in- 
terest for  him ;  first,  because  it  is  mono- 
tonous ;  secondly,  because  the  product  will 
not  be  his  when  he  has  produced  it.  He 
has  snatched  his  coarse  food  at  intervals 
during  the  day,  and  has  returned  at  night 
to  an  uncomfortable  home.  Can  the  lots 
of  the  two  men  be  spoken  of  as  similar  ? 
Each  is  no  doubt  a  labourer;  but  who 
doubts  which  kind  of  labour  he  would 
choose  ?  (Cheers.) 

THE  SCALP-AND-TEAE  'eM  STYLE. 

But  there  is  another  style  of  address 
which  is  equally  common  and  equally 
objectionable.  You  can  hear  it  at  almost 
any  labour  meeting,  and  you  can  read  it  in 
most  of  the  so-called  labour  journals. 
Even  the  Bulletin — a  journal  which  gene- 
rally tries  to  see  things  as  they  really  are 
— too  often  weakens  its  conclusions  and 
disgusts  its  readers  by  adopting  this  in- 
temperate style  in  its  discussions  of  the 
labour  question.  To  listen  to  a  speaker  or 
to  read  an  article  in  this  style  you  would 
imagine  that  no  man  who  wore  broadcloth 
could  by  any  possibility  be  either  honest  or 
respectable.  I  have  called  it  the  scalp- 
and-tear  'em  style  of  argument,  because  it 
consists  in  the  coarsest  flattery  of  working 
classes  and  equally  coarse  abuse  of  classes 
who  are  wealthier.  Yet  I  imagine  that 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent  are  mixed  with 
tolerable  impartiality  in  all  classes,  and 
that  men  of  the  working-class  as  a  whole 
are  no  better  and  no  worse  than  other  men. 
And  I  am  sure  that  even  among  men  who 
wear  black  hats  there  are  some  who  are 
tolerably  good,  tolerably  honest,  and  toler- 
ably fair-dealing. 
(Laughter.). 

ONE-SIDEDNESS. 

J ust  one  more  preliminary  word.  I  may 
appear  to  some  of  you  in  what  I  say  to- 
night to  be  dwelling  too  much  upon  one 
side  of  the  picture.  I  may  seem  to  be 
dwelling  too  exclusively  upon  the  grie- 
vances and  sufferings  of  the  working 
classes  without  taking  into  account  the 
compensation  which  their  lot  affords,  or  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  owing  to  their 
own  faults  of  character  or  judgment  that 
they  have  often  paid  the  penalty  of  sufiier- 
ing.  This  is  a  risk  which  from  the  short- 
ness of  the  time  at  my  disposal  it  is 


impossible  to  avoid.  At  all  events,  at  a 
time  like  the  present,  I  would  rather  run 
the  risk  of  presenting  the  aims  of  social 
discontent  in  too  favourable  a  light  than 
incur  the  charge  of  giving  cheap  advice 
about  what  they  ought  to  have  done  to  men 
who  have  failed.  (Cheers.)  Just  after  the 
failure  of  a  great  strike  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  better,  both  for  the  vanquished  and  the 
victors,  to  look  forward  to  the  good  things 
which  workmen  have  yet  to  gain  than  to 
criticise  their  failure  to  obtain  the  things 
for  which  they  have  lately  striven.  It  is 
just  at  such  a  time  as  this  that  it  becomes 
most  difficult  to  discern  good  from  bad  and 
to  estimate  aright  the  chances  of  future 
success.  Yet  this  is  a  task  which  must  be 
attempted  on  both  sides.  Those  who  arc 
struggling  to  rise  will  be  already  far 
advanced  upon  their  way  when  they  get  a 
clear  perception  of  the  goal  they  seek  ; 
while  the  knowledge  of  what  it  is  the  men 
are  seeking  would  help  to  clear  the  minds 
of  their  opponents  of  one  cause  of  panic 
and  mistrust.  That  ignorance  of  the  aim 
sought  for  and  of  the  means  to  be  em- 
ployed, which,  on  the  part  of  the  workmen, 
is  a  result  of  uncertainty  of  purpose  and 
a  cause  of  violence,  is  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  often  both  a  cause  and  a  result 
of  error  and  misunderstanding.  Accurate 
knowledge  and  definite  aims  would  do 
much  to  bring  about  a  better  understand- 
ing between  classes,  and  to  soften  the 
bitterness  of  mutual  animosities. 

DIFFICULTIES. 

One  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  labor 
disputes  is  the  difficulty  which  each  side 
has  in  understanding  how  the  other  lives. 
Few  workingmen  have  any  conception  of 
the  nature  of  the  mental  and  moral  qualities 
which  are  essential  to  a  success  in  business. 
They  seem  to  think  that  a  capitalist  is  a 
man  who  lives  in  idleness,  without  anxieties, 
and  useless  to  everyone — quite  forgetting 
that  capitalists  cannot  earn  large  fortunes 
for  themselves  without  also  conferring 
widespread  benefits  on  workingmen.  (Hear.) 
Vanderbilt  reduced  the  cost  of  moving  a 
barrel  of  flour  a  thousand  miles  from  6s.  to 
Is.  Was  not  he  a  cheap  man  for  the 
community,  even  if  he  did  make  a  hundred 
million  dollars  ?  What  he  made  himself 
was  but  a  tithe  of  what  he  saved  to  the 
community.  (Applause.)  I  am  not  refer- 
ring now  to  V anderbiit's  personal  character, 
nor  do  I  touch  upon  the  question  whether 
he  might  not  have  put  his  own  wealth  to 
better  uses.  But  I  confine  myself  to  using 
his  name  and  his  instance  as  an  illustration 
of  what  capital  is  doing  every  day  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  Do  not  all  the 
material  improvements  which  we  enjoy — 
which  workingmen  enjoy  as  much  as  others 
— arise  from  the  expenditure  of  capital  in 
improving  the  processes  of  production  and 
cheapening  the  means  of  distribution  ?  Our 
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improved  houses,  our  cleaner  streets,  oiir 
better  food,  our  cheaper  clothing,  our 
popular  amusements,  our  means  of  loco- 
motion, and  all  the  hundred  and  one  con- 
veniences of  life  are,  if  we  analyze  their 
origin,  the  direct  result  of  the  eifective  use 
of  capital.  Without  capital  labour  could 
neither  work  nor  enjoy.  Under  any  indus- 
trial condition  there  must  be  capital  ; 
whether  that  capital  is  owned  by  indi- 
viduals, or  whether  it  is  possible,  as 
Socialists  believe,  to  hand  its  ownership  to 
the  State.  In  fact  the  function  of  the 
capitalist  is  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  so  that  new  luxuries 
and  new  necessities  may  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  the  workingman.  To  do  this 
eifectively  he  must  possess  skill,  enterprise, 
and  resource ;  must  submit  himself  patiently 
to  the  conditions  of  his  age,  and  watch  with 
severe  self-control  over  his  own  desires  for 
ease.  This  is  no  imaginary  picture.  The 
industrial  history  of  the  last  50  years  has 
been  the  elevation  of  the  wage-earning 
classes  through  the  exertions  of  the 
capitalist.  The  evidence  of  this  assertion 
which  has  been  demonstrated  by  Mr, 
Griffin,  M  r.  Atkinson,  and  many  others,  is  a 
fact  well  known  to  most  of  you,  of  the 
coincidence  of  a  long  period  of  declining 
profits,  rising  wages,  and  falling  prices. 
Ask  any  banker  in  Sydney  at  the  present 
time  whether  commercial  enterprise  is  pro- 
fitable, and  he  will  reply,  if  he  thinks 
himself  at  liberty  to  reply  at  all,  that  only 
a  fraction  of  the  businesses  in  Sydney  are 
returning  more  than  3  per.  cent,  upon  the 
capital  invested.  Then,  again,  workingmen 
have  to  contend  with  ignorance  of  history. 
Feeling  the  badness  of  things  as  they  are, 
they  do  not  know  how  much  worse  they 
have  been.  Yet,  if  there  is  one  fact  in 
industrial  history  which  is  more  surely 
ascertained  than  any  other,  it  is  that  the 
condition  of  all  classes  of  wage-earners 
during  the  last  50  years  has  been  continu- 
ously improving.  All  evidence  points  in 
this  direction — declining  pauperism,  in- 
creasing wages,  decreasing  hours  of  work, 
cheapening  of  products,  extension  of  G-ov- 
ernmont  influence,  improvements  in  sanita- 
tion— ^and  all  bear  testimony  to  a  general 
rise  in  the  standard  of  comfort,  until  finally 
the  statistics  of  life  insurance  societies 
prove  that  men  live  21  years  longer  than 
they  used,  and  women  20.  No  more  inac- 
curate statement  was  ever  made  than  that 
the  rich  are  growing  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer.  The  fact  is  just  the  reverse,  and 
men  who  talk  glibly  of  progress  and 
poverty  should  pause  sometimes  to  verify 
their  facts,  and  ask  themselves  what  the 
poverty  would  have  been  if  there  had  been 
no  progress.  (Cheers.) 

THE  PRIMAET  CAUSE. 

In  fact  the  primary  cause  of  social  dis- 
content is  disclosed  by  the  simple  question, 


"  Is  the  present  state  of  industrial  society 
satisfactory  ?"  The  answer  to  this  question 
must  depend  upon  our  standard  of  com- 
parison. If  we  compare  the  condition  of 
our  workmen  with  that  of  the  workmen  in 
other  countries  we  sliall  find  that  whether 
in  Europe  or  America,  or  even  in  Victoria, 
labour  nowhere  works  under  pleasanter 
conditions,  or  with  more  security,  or  for 
larger  returns  than  here  in  JN'ew  South 
Wales.  (Hear.)  If,  again,  we  compare 
present  conditions  of  labour  with  those  of 
the  past,  we  rshall  find  that  a  labourer  has 
a  far  larger  share  of  the  comforts  of  life 
to-day  than  he  ever  had  before,  that  he  is 
better  fed,  better  housed,  better  clothed ; 
that  he  has  rights  of  citizenship  which  had 
been  denied  him,  for  centuries  ;  that  he  has 
opportunities  of  rising  which  fifty  years  ago 
he  neve  dreamt  of  even  in  his  most  revolu- 
tionary dreams.  (Applause.)  Still,  this  is 
not  an  answer  to  the  question.  Ought  we 
not  to  look  forward  to  a  state  of  things 
different  from  and  better  than  the  present, 
not  only  in  degree  but  in  essentials,  both 
from  what  has  gone  before  in  our  country 
and  from  what  exists  to-day  in  others  F 
Must  the  galling  inequalities  of  modern 
industrial  life  always  exist  ?  Or  can  any- 
thing be  done  by  human  efforts  to  give  a 
sure  and  adequate  reward  to  every  kind  of 
honest  labour  F  These  are  questions  which 
are  agitating  the  minds  of  all  classes  of 
reformers  at  the  present  day.  No  man  in 
his  senses  can  deny  that  there  is  reason  in 
such  inquiries.  Look  round  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  working-classes,  even  in  most 
favoured  countries,  and  do  we  not  see  many 
of  their  number  crowded  into  ugly  and 
unhealthy  homes,  leading  lives  without 
intelligence  or  hope,  caring  for  nothing 
beyond  the  brutalising  forms  of  pleasure 
which  relieve  the  monotony  of  their  dull 
existence,  and  having  no  security  that  they 
can  ever  be  relieved  from  lives  of  unremit- 
ting toil  ?  Can  anyone  deny  the  presence 
in  our  midst  of  an 

EXTENSIVE  AND  HOPELESS  MISERY 

or  that  many  of  our  citizens,  even  if  they 
are  removed  from  actual  want,  are  com- 
pelled to  lead  a  joyless  and  imperfect 
existence,  without  a  chance  of  bequeathing 
to  their  children  any  better  prospects  than 
their  own  ?  If  anyone  denies  this  let  him 
walk  upon  a  Saturday  night  through  a  few 
of  the  streets  in  this  electorate.  It  is  no 
answer  to  these  questions  to  say  that  most 
of  this  misery  is  self-caused,  and  that  if 
every  one  were  always  sober,  industrious, 
and  virtuous  no  one  would  be  poor  or 
unhappy.  That  only  puts  the  question  one 
stage  further  back — Who  made  the  drunk- 
ards and  idlers  ?  Who  is  responsible  for 
the  material  environment  which  directly 
causes  a  majority  of  our  criminals  and 
paupers  An  English  Eadical — Admiral 
Maxse — has  well  said  "  That  the  circum- 
stances of  life  were  not  prepared  by  the 
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individual,  and  that  a  vast  number  of  indi- 
viduals are  so  battered  and  driven  by 
circumstances  that  they  hardly  realise  the 
'  r  at  all.  It  is  lost  in  the  helpless  ilock. 
It  is  vain,  nay,  it  is  hypocritical,  to  pretend 
that  the  labouring  poor  might  be  this  or 
that  if  they  were  of  an  exceptional  human 
mould,  or  displayed  the  heroic  virtues." 
No  one  is  less  disposed  than  I  am  to  under- 
value the  virtues  of  self-help,  self-reliance, 
sobriety,  and  industry  ;  because,  without  a 
large  exercise  of  these  qualities  no  great 
step  towards  improvement  can  possibly 
take  place ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  only 
just  to  remember  that  there  are  circum- 
stances, produced  by  society  and  uncontrol- 
lable by  the  individual,  which  are  fatal  to 
the  development  of  high  qualities  in  average 
human  nature,  and  that  it  is  the  capacity  of 
average  human  nature  we  are  bound  to 
consider.  "  Misery,"  says  Dr.  Hodgson, 
"  is  a  soil  not  propitious  to  the  growth  of 
moral  excellence."  Let  anyone  here  ask 
himself,  and  answer  the  question  honestly 
from  his  knowledge  of  his  own  character 
and  experience,  whether,  if  he  had  been 
brought  up  as  a  child  in  squalor  and  ignor- 
ance, with  no  influence  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  capable  of  developing  a  sense  of 
duty  or  dignity,  or  of  stirring  a  moral 
nature — having  no  higher  object  than  satis- 
faction of  material  wants,  confined  entirely 
to  animal  sources  of  recreation,  outcast  from 
all  that  is  noble  in  life — would  he  not  have 
stood  an  excellent  chance  of  being  now 
either  a  drunkard  or  a  pauper  or  a  criminal  ? 
(Cheers.)  There  is  a  profound  truth  in  the 
words  of  Tennyson — 

Tisn  them  as  'as  munny  'as  breaks  into  houses 
and  steals, 

Them  as  'as  coats  to  their  backs  an  taakes  their 

regular  meals  ; 
N66  ;  but  its  them  as  niver  knaws  wheer  a 

meals  to  be  'ad. 
Taake  my  word  for  it,  Sammy,  the  poor  in  a 
loomp  is  bad. 

This  is  the  state  of  things  which  unionism 
has  attempted  to  remedy,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  it  has  succeeded.  It  has  raised 
wages  and  shortened  the  hours  of  work, 
and  made  employment  more  regular.  I  do 
not  mean  that  it  has  effected  impossibilities. 
It  has  not  and  cannot  alter  the  fact  that 
the  rate  of  wages  is  ultimately  determined 
by  the  proportion  between  the  number  of 
labourers  who  desire  employment  and  the 
total  amount  of  wealth  which  can  be  pro- 
duced by  the  available  means  of  produc- 
tion, but  it  has  regulated  the  supply  of 
labour  and  put  labourers  upon  an  equality 
with  the  employers  in  determining  wages. 
In  this  way  unionism  has  improved  the 
efficiency  of  labour,  and  has  thus  increased 
the  total  potential  product  out  of  which  the 
labourer  takes  his  share,  (Hear.)  I  do  not 
propose  to  detain  you  this  evening  with 
proofs  of  this  assertion,  because  I  do  not 
know  that  its  accuracy  is  disputed  by  any 


economist  of  note.  I  prefer  rather  to  con- 
sider how  much  further  it  is  possible  for 
trades-unionism  to  go,  and  by  what  steps 
it  can  advance.  Admitting,  then,  that 
there  are  grounds  for  social  discontent,  and 
that  wealth,  luxury,  and  extravagance 
,'-sery,  and  want  among  the  many,  are  at  once 
2'among  the  few,  accompanied  by  poverty  mi-* 
great  evils  in  themselves,  a  great  danger  to 
the  commonwealth,  how  ought  we  as  pru- 
dent citizens  to  face  the  situation  P  One  of 
the  cures  proposed  is 

INDIVIDUALISM — 

that  every  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  rise 
from  poverty  to  ease  if  only  he  will  exer- 
cise industry  and  self-control.  G-entlemen, 
it  is  certain  that  no  advance  is  possible 
in  life  without  industry  and  self-control, 
and  that  the  utmost  care  should  always  be 
taken  to  avoid  weakening  that  brave  spirit 
of  self-reliance  which  enables  difficulties  to 
be  overcome,  and  which  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  a  race  of  free  men  and  a  race 
of  slaves.  Yet  individualism  may  easily 
be  carried  too  far ;  and  as  a  complete  cure 
for  class  distinctions  it  is  on  the  face  of  it 
an  absurdity  and  a  contradiction.  To  rise 
from  the  labourmg  classes  means  that  the 
man  who  rises  leaves  the  people  below  him; 
so  that  the  elevation  of  individuals  can  do 
little  for  the  class  unless  every  mem- 
ber of  it  rises  and  the  class  disappears. 
Again,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
very  virtues  which  the  process  of  rising  re- 
quires to  be  put  into  exercise  may  easily 
turn  into  vices  from  too  assiduous  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  well  to  be  frugal  and  indus- 
trious, but  frugality  and  industry  alone 
will  not  complete  a  man's  life  if  he  pur- 
sues them  to  the  exclusion  of  other  qualities 
and  graces.  It  has  been  well  said  as  a 
warning  to  those  who  preach  sobriety  and 
frugality  in  the  working  classes  as  being 
the  only  things  needful,  that  they  should 
remember  that  thrift  can  brutalise  a  manl 
as  much  as  drink.  (Laughter.)  Trade 
unions  have  seen  this  danger,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  effect  a  cure  by  another 
means.  Without  disregarding  individual 
rights  or  discouraging  individual  efforts, 
they  have  insisted,  and  in  my  opinion  have 
insisted  rightly,  that  the  true  means  of  ele- 
vating the  poorer  class  consists  not  in  lift- 
ing men  out  of  it  one  by  one,  but  in  lifting 
the  whole  class  together.  When  trade 
unions  are  charged  with  sinking  the  in- 
dividual in  the  mass,  they  can  answer 
fairly  enough  that  this  charge  falls  short 
because  their  aim  is  to  lift  the  individual 
with  the  mass.  (Applause.)  Can  this 
effort  succeed  ?  And  if  so,  by  what  means  ? 
These  are  the  questions  to  which  I  propose 
now  to  call  your  attention. 

THE  WEAKNESS  OF  TEADE-UNIONISM 

is,  as  has  been  often  pointed  out,  the  exist- 
ence of  a  large  body  of  outside  labour.  It 
is  the  outside  labour,  as  everyone  now 
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perceiyes,  which  paralysed  the  late  strike. 
The  problem  for  trade-unionists  to-day  is 
how  to  organise  outside  labour  and  bring 
every  workman  into  their  ranks.  One 
method  which  has  been  resorted  to  is  that 
of  violence,  a  method  which  I  need 
hardly  say  deserves  universal  condemnation. 
(Hear.)  If  trade-unionism  cannot  make 
itself  suflSciently  attractive  to  working  men 
to  lead  them  to  become  trade-unionists  of 
their  own  free  will,  then  unionism  deserves 
to  fail.  If  unionism  lias  done  all  that  I 
believe  it  has  to  advance  the  interests  of 
labour,  there  is  no  necessity  to  resort  to 
force  to  compel  any  respectable  or  right- 
thinking  man  to  join  its  ranks.  If  a  union 
is  well  managed  no  one  would  wish  to  stay 
outside,  so  soon  as  he  understood  its  objects, 
but  if  trade  unions  are  to  be  used  as  tools 
in  a  political  intrigue,  if  they  are  to  fall 
under  the  direction  of  any  underhand  and 
unseen  influence,  if  their  leaders  are  to  be 
disappointed  would-be  hangmen,  ex-con- 
victs, broken  down  journalists,  and  all  that 
rabble  of  frothy  speakers  who  live  by  the 
profession  of  friendship  for  the  working 
man,  and  who  are  in  reality  the  working 
man's  chief  enemy,  the  trade-unionism 
deserves  to  fall  beneath  the  weight  of  out- 
side labour.  (Cheers.)  The  first  requisite 
then,  of  successful  unionism,  is  wise  leader- 
ship. I  make  no  reflection  upon  the  Sydney 
leaders  of  the  last  strike  ;  some  of  them  I 
know  to  be  honest  and  conscientious  men, 
while  I  believe  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  them 
have  tried  to  do  their  best  for  the  interest 
of  their  fellow-members.  (Hear.)  But  I 
I  believe  that  I  shall  not  be  going  beyond 
f  the  limits  of  fair  criticism  when  I  say  that 
'  unionism  in  New  South  Wales  needs  a 
radical  reform,  both  in  the  method  of 
selecting  its  leaders,  and  in  limiting  the 
powers  with  which  it  clothes  them  after 
I  their  election.  (Hear.)  It  ought  to  be  a 
'  fundamental  rule  of  unionism  that  no  one 
should  represent  a  union  on  the  Trades  and 
Labour  Council,  or  on  any  other  committee 
of  delegates,  unless  he  is  himself  a  working 
member  of  the  trade  which  he  nominally 
represents.  It  is  said,  and  I  believe  with 
I  truth,  that  the  marine  oflicers  were  repre- 
I  sented  at  a  delegates'  meeting  in  Sydney 
by  two  tailors  and  an  iron  moulder. 
(Laughter.)  I  hope  that  this  arrangement 
is  altered  now  ;  but  I  need  hardly  point  out 
that  the  steamship  owners  are  not  likely  to 
attach  much  weight  to  the  opinions  of  two 
tailors  as  to  the  method  and  details  of 
working  ocean  steamships.  (Laughter.)  I 
believe  (Mr.  Grillespie  will  correct  me  if  I 
am  wrong)  that  other  trades  are  equally 
misrepresented  by  their  so-called  delegates  ; 
and  I  notice  that  at  the  last  Trade  Union 
Congress  at  Liverpool,  Mr.  John  Burns 
spoke  in  the  strongest  terms  of  denuncia- 
tion of  many  of  the  so-called  working-class 
trade  delegates  who  were,  he  said,  "  touts, 
ex-parsons,  journalists,  ne'er-do-wells,  and 


loafers  of  every  variety."  (Cheers.) 
Unionists  in  Australia  have  it  in  their  own 
hands  to  keep  unionism  free  of  a  similar 
reproach. 

TEADE  UNION  EULES. 

The  next  requisite,  after  good  working- 
men  leaders,  is  good  rules.  A  man  cannot  be 
expected  to  join  a  union  if  its  rules  pre- 
vent him  earning  the  most  he  can.  I  know 
that  the  common  reproach  agains  trade 
unions  that  they  make  the  good  and  bad 
workmen  equal  by  bringing  the  good  down 
to  the  level  of  the  bad  is  unfounded  as 
regards  the  best  unions.  It  does  not,  or 
did  not,  apply  to  the  greatest  trade  union 
in  the  world — the  Society  of  Amalgamated 
Engineers — nor  to  any  of  the  other  large 
unions  mentioned  in  Mr.  Howell's  work 
on  the  "  Conflict  of  Capital  and  Labour." 
The  rule  in  these  well-managed  unions  ^ 
provides  for  a  minimum  wage,  but  allows 
any  member  to  receive  as  much  above  that  , 
minimum  as  he  is  capable  of  earning./ 
Without  some  such  rule  as  this  it  is  difii- 
cult  to  see  why  any  competent  and 
energetic  man  should  join  a  union.  He 
might  just  as  well  cut  oft'  one  of  his  fingers 
and  work  with  an  arm  tied  behind  his 
back,  as  join  a  society  which  prohibits  him 
from  making  the  most  of  his  strength  and 
skill.  Thirdly  (and  this  is  a  most  important 
requisite).  Unionism  must  not  allow  itself 
to  be  dragged  at  the  tail  of  any  political 
party.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  unionism  should  not  concern  itself 
with  politics.  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
that  the  presence  of  working  men  in  Par- 
liament is  necessary  to  secure  that  ade- 
quate attention  is  given  to  the  legitimate 
demands  of  the  working  class.  (Hear.) 
Factory  Acts,  Health  Acts,  Artisans' 
Dwellings  Acts,  and  all  that  wide  class  of 
legislation  which  deals  with  the  regulation 
of  industrial  operations,  imperatively  re- 
quires the  criticism  of  skilled  experts  on 
both  sides.  The  presence  of  Mr.  Curley 
in  the  House  during  the  passage  of  the 
Coal  Mines  Bill,  illustrates  my  meaning, 
and  certainly  justifies  the  belief  that  a  few 
more  members  of  his  stamp  would  benefit 
the  public. 

TACTICS  OF  UNIONISM. 

Suppose,  now,  that  unionism  is  in  perfect 
order,  how  is  it  to  operate  ?     How  can  it 
best  bring  into  its  ranks  labourers  who 
are  too  poor  or  not  sufficiently  intelligent 
to  enter  of  their  own  accord  ?    The  method 
recently  adopted  is  for  unionists  to  refuse  i 
to  work  by  the  side  of  non-unionists  ;  and  | 
it  is  this  method  which  is  causing  the  con- 
sternation  and  alarm  and  confusion  which 
are  the    characteristics    of  the  present 
struggle.     Is  such  a  method  justifiable  ? 
and  can  it  succeed  ?     First,  as  to  its  being 
justified?     What  is  to  be  our  standard  of  | 
criticism?     Once  accept  the  position  that  ; 
unionism  is  a  necessity,  does  it  not  follow  ; 
as  a  necessary  corollary  that  unionists  are 
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justified  in  using  every  peaceful  means  to 
destroy  the  enemy    which    can  destroy 
them  P    Unionism  is  powerless  if  the  body 
of  outside  labour  continues  to  increase. 
It  only  operates   effectively   by  acting 
through  numbers.    If,   then,   there  are 
numbers    who,    through    ignorance  or 
thoughtlessness,  or  it  may  be  from  worse 
motives  (remember  that  I  am  assuming 
that  unionism  is  being  worked  on  the  best 
system°and  by  the  best  rulers),  refuse  to 
join  the  union,  must  not  the  unions  in 
self-defence  try  every  peaceable  means  to 
,  force  these  men  into  their  ranks  ?  The 
1  justification,  then,  for  this  new  method  is 
I  self-preservation.    It  is  a  necessary  means 
I  of  defence.     Certainly  it  would  not  be  in 
'  my  mouth  to  condemn  this  method.     As  a 
barrister,  I  am  a  member  of  the  oldest  and 
strongest  trade   union  in  the  world — a 
trade  union  which  has  a  continuous  and 
successful  history  of  more  than  500  years. 
During  all  that  period  what  has  been  the 
cardinal  rule  of  our  union? — "That  we 
I  should   refuse  to  work   with  non-union 
I  labourers."     (Laughter.)     If  a  brief  were 
offered  to  Mr.  G-illespie  and  I  were  asked 
to  act  as  his  junior,  not  only  would  I  refuse 
to  work  with  him  but  the  J udges  would 
refuse    to    hear    him.      (Applause  and 
laughter.)  What  is  this  but  an  application 
of  the  principle  of  the  new  unionism? 
Look,    however,    at  the  responsibilities 
which  this  new  method  of  unionism  in- 
volves.    If  any  union  wishes  to  take  the 
Barristers'  union  as  an  example   in  one 
respect,  let  us  see  in  what  other  points  the 
example  can  be  followed.    Here  is  one : 
Our  union  is  the  freest  in  the  world.  Any 
one  can  join  it.     A  Chinaman,  if  he  pro- 
duced a  certificate  of  good  character  and 
passes  his  examination,  could  become  a 
barrister  of  the  Supreme  Court  to-morrow 
— (laughter) — and  several  Chinamen  have 
become  barristers  in  London.     We  refuse 
nobody  who  qualifies  himself  for  entrance 
to  our  ranks.    Secondly,  when  a  man  once 
enters  our  ranks  he  can  work  as  much  or  as 
little  as  he  pleases,  and  can  earn  as  much  or 
as  little  as  the  public  choose  to  pay  him. 
There  is  no  rule  among  us  to  prevent  a  man 
receiving  as  much  as  his  services  are 
worth.    All  we  say  is  that  there  shall  be  a 
minimum  fee,  and  that  if  a  man  works 
overtime,  he   shall  be  paid  accordingly. 
Only    we  call   the   overtime    pay   "  re- 
freshers."    (Laughter.)    The  only  limita- 
tion placed  upon  a  man's  power  of  work 
are  certain  rules  written  and  unwritten  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  and  despatch 
of  business.  Are  all  other  unions  prepared 
to  accept  similar  responsibilities  ?  Will 
^they  open  their  ranks  freely  to  all  qualified 
men,  and  will   they  allow  each  of  the 
members  to  work  as   hard  as  he  likes  ? 
'  If  they  will  not,   how  can  they  hope 
to  absorb  the  non-unionist?    It  is  phy- 
sically impossible  for  unionism  to  escape 


the  danger  which  now  confronts  it,  of  being 
swamped  by  unorganised  labour,  unless 
it  opens  its  ranks  freely  to  every  quali- 
fied man.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  refusal  to  | 
work  with  non-unionists  involves  another 
responsibility,  viz.,  that  of  undertaking  to 
supply  an  employer  with  a  sufficient  quan-  = 
tity  of  qualified  labourers.  It  was  one  of  i 
the  causes  of  complaint  of  the  ship-  j 
owners  against  the  coal-lumpers  that  they  i 
are  at  times  unable  to  get  their  coal  lumped  f 
because  the  union  has  insisted  upon  limit- 
ing its  members  to  500  men,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  union  refuse  to  work  with  free 
labourers.  If  this  complaint  be  well 
founded  in  fact,  surely  it  is  a  strong  point  * 
against  this  particular  union.  But  if 
unions  placed  no  restrictions  upon  the  ad- 
mission of  members,  so  that  there  need  be 
no  excuse  for  a  man  remaining  outside,  and 
if  they  were  willing  at  any  time  to  supply 
employers  with  as  much  labour  as  was 
wanted,  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  objection 
to  the  new  method  of  warfare  would  be 
removed.  (Hear.)  It  is  plain,  of  course, 
that  if  unions  accept  the  responsibilies  of 
their  new  position,  and  by  opening  to  their 
ranks  to  all  comers,  and  undertaking  to 
supply  all  reasonable  demands  for  labour, 
absorb  all  outside  labourers,  there  must  be 
some  means  of  adjusting  both  the  claims  of 
workmen  to  enter  a  union  and  the  claims  of 
employers  to  have  their  wants  supplied  by 
union  labourers.  It  would  occupy  too 
long  to  discuss  the  form  which  this  machi- 
nery for  adjusting  disputes  ought  to  take. 
I  only  desire  to  point  out  now  that  there 
must  be  some  tribunal,  or  other  body,  hav- 
ing power  to  enforce  its  decisions,  to  which 
shall  be  entrusted  the  decision  of  all  dis- 
putes both  between  workmen  and  the  union 
and  between  employers  and  the  union. 
Disputes  could  then  be  narrowed  down  to 
questions  of  fact.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
Corinna  case,  where  Captain  Sharpe 
claimed  to  dismiss  a  steward  for  alleged 
unfitness.  Now,  either  this  man  was  in- 
competent or  he  was  not.  This  a 
question  of  fact  which  is  decided  every  . 
day  by  juries  in  actions  for  wrongful  dis- 
missal ;  but  jury  trials  are  slow, 
costly,  and  unsatisfactory.  Why  should 
not  Captain  Sharpe  and  Mr.  Magan 
have  been  able  to  refer  the  question  of  fact 
to  an  open,  cheap,  and  unprejudiced  tribu- 
nal, whose  decision  would  be  final  ?  There 
is  nothing  in  the  new  unionism  which 
ought  to  control  the  power  of  the  em- 
ployer to  dismiss  for  a  good  cause.  The 
only  demand  made  is  that  when  a  dismissal 
has  taken  x^lace  the  union  should  be  asked 
to  supply  another  competent  man.  If  his 
request  is  not  complied  with,  no  union  can 
reasonably  object  if  the  employer  engages 
non-union  labour.  But  in  every  case  a 
question  of  fact  will  be  involved.  What 
is  wanted  is  a  tribunal  to  decide  this  ques- 
tion, that  the  unions  shall  be  in  such  a 
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position  that  the  decisions  of  the  tribunal 
can  be  enforced  against  the  union  funds. 
Unionism,  then,  is  no  antagonist  of  capital, 
but  a  force  engaged  with  capital  in  the 
joint  task  of  preserving  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  individual  employer  and  the 
individual  labourer.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  oppose  the  prmciple  of  associated  action, 
which  is  ^teally  the  principle  of  unionism, 
the  principle  of  what  is  called 

FKEEDOM  OF  CONTEACT. 

Let  us  examine  this  phrase.  Freedom 
to  contract  implies  freedom  to  refuse  to 
contract.    Has  an  isolated  workman  any 
such  power  .^^    Is  not  his  position,  if  he 
stands  alone,  that  of  a  man  who  has  no 
choice  but  to  accept  any  price  that  may  be 
offered  for  his  labour  ?  It  is  otherwise  with 
the  capitalist.    By  reason  of  his  possession 
of  capital  he  is  enabled  to  delay  a  sale  until 
the  market  rises  ;  but  a  workman  who  has 
nothing  to  sell  but  his  labour  must  take 
work  or  starve.    As  Mr.  Thornton  said 
many  years  ago  :  "Labourers  cannot  post- 
pone the  sale  of  their  labour  without  incur- 
ing  a  loss  corresponding  exactly  with  the 
length  of  the  postponement.    So  far  as  the 
morning's  labour  is  concerned,  it  is  of  no 
use  to  them  to  know  that  the  demand  for 
labour  will  be  twice  as  great  ia  the  after- 
noon as  it  is  now,  or  that  it  is  twice  as  great 
20  miles  off  as  it  is  here,  for  the  morning's 
labour  cannot  be  sold  at  all  if  they  wait  till 
the  afternoon,  or  if  they  occupy  the  whole 
morning  in  walking  to  another  place  of 
sale.    Owing  to  two  causes— one,  labour's 
inability  to  keep,  the  other,  the  habitual 
poverty  of  labourers —  labour  is  almost 
always  sold  without  reservation  of  price. 
This  is  the  state  of  things  which  trades- 
unionism  attempts  to  remedy.     A  trade 
union  is  to  the  workman  what  capital  is  to 
his  employer,  it  enables  him  to  wait  until 
the  market  price  of  his  labour  rises.  In 
fact  without  trade-unionism  there  can  be  no 
freedom  of  contract  between  an  employer 
I  and  a  workman.    (Cheers.)    Freedom  only 
f  exists  when  both  sides  are  free  to  accept  or 
refuse  the  proffered  terms.    To  secure  this 
freedom  is  the  object  of  trade-unionism, 
which  is  a  successful  effort  to  put  both 
parties  to  a  labour  bargain  on  a  footing  of 
equality,  so  that  fair  terms  may  be  struck 
between  them.    (Cheers.)    Nor  is  this  an 
imaginary  picture. 

INDUSTRIAL  ANAECHY. 

We  have  seen  once  in  English  history  what 
freedom  of  contract  can  develop  into.  I 
refer  to  the  industrial  condition  of  England 
at  the  close  of  last  century,  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present.  When  domestic 
industries  broke  up  and  new  manufactur- 
ing cities  took  tlie  place  of  the  old  villages 
of  craftsmen,  the  warm  attachments  born  of 
ancient  local  contiguity  and  personal  inter- 
course vanished  in  the  fierce  contest  for 
wealth  between  thousands  who  did  not  know 


each  other's  faces.  Between  the  individual 
workman  and  the  capitalist  who  employed 
hundreds  of  hands  a  wide  gulf  opened — ■ 
the  workman  ceased  to  be  the  cherished 
dependant,  he  became  the  tool  of  whom  the 
employer  knew  less  than  he  did  of  his 
steam  engine.  The  old  customs  were  no 
longer  applicable  to  the  new  conditions.  A 
new  set  of  employers  had  arisen  subject  to 
no  public  opinion,  with  no  high  traditions 
of  their  class,  unfettered  by  any  sentiment, 
each  free  to  make  his  own  bargain  with  his 
own  workmen.  It  was  the  golden  age  of 
freedom  of  contract  and  free  competition, 
and  it  lasted  about  fifty  years,  with  results 
so  frightful  in  their  horror  that  they  will 
never  be  forgotten.  I  could  fill  pages  with 
examples  of  the  working  of  this  system.  I 
have  only  time  for  two  examples.  They 
both  relate  to  the  employment  of  children, 
which  was  the  first  thing  in  which  trades- 
unionism  introduced  reform.  A  mill  owner 
gave  evidence  before  a  committee  presided 
over  by  the  father  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that 
in  Lancashire  the  beds  of  the  factory 
children  never  grew  cold  ;  as  fast  as  one 
gang  left  them  another  got  in.  And  here 
is  still  extant  a  contract  between  a  mill 
owner  and  the  guardians  of  the  poor  of 
Clerkenwell  in  London,  by  which  the 
guardians  agreed  to  supply  him  with 
pauper  children  to  work  in  his  mills,  upon 
condition  that  for  every  twenty  children 
(healthy)  that  were  sent  him  they  should 
be  allowed  to  send  him  one  idiot,  in  order 
to  relieve  the  parish  rates.  (Shame.)  In 
such  a  period  of  revolution  and  disorder, 
the  workman's  only  chance  of  safety  lay  in  , 
combination ;  and  social  reformers  who 
denounce  the  tyranny  of  unionism  should 
never  forget  that  the  most  grinding  tyranny 
the  world  has  ever  seen  was  the  tyranny  of 
industrial  anarchy.  (Cheers.)  Still  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  trades-unionism  can 
solve  all  social  problems.  There  are  very 
definite  limits  to  its  power. 

LIMITS  TO  UNIONISM. 

Obviously  no  union  can  gain  for  the  i 
workman  more  than  the  whole  product  off 
labour.    But  do  unionists  reflect  how  veryji 
large  a  portion  of  the  total  product  is  i 
already  expended  in  wages?    From  en-  J 
quiries  which  I  have  made,  I  believe  it  to  | 
be    correct,  that  if  the  total  sums  now  | 
divided  in  dividends   among  the   share-  j 
holders  of  the  JN'ewcastle  colliers  were  j 
distributed  among  the  miners,  that  is  to  - . 
say,  if  no  dividends  at  all  were  paid,  and  j 
the  miners  took  the  whole  of  the  output  | 
(less  10  per  cent,  for  a  sinking  fund)  the 
wages  of  each  individual  miner  would  not 
be  increased  by  more  than  £7  a  year ! 
Seven  pounds  a  year  for  each  man  !  That 
is   somewhere   near    the   amount  which 
unionism  has  to  pull  a  haul  upon  !  The 
researches  of  Mr.   Edward  Atkinson  of 
Boston   confirm   this  view.    Taking  the  ' 
figures  of  the  American  census,  he  has  j 
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I  conducted  a  most  exhaustive  enquiry  into 
I  the  proportion  of  the  total  product  of 
f  American  labour  which  goes  in  wages ; 
'  with  the  striking  result,  that  out  of  every 
£100  worth  of  goods  produced,  £90  worth 
goes  in  wages,  and  £10  worth  goes  to 
capital.  It  would  occupy  too  much  time 
at  the  end  of  my  address  to  explain  Mr. 
Atkinson's  method.  I  only  mention  his 
conclusions  because  whether  the  figures 
are  exact  or  not,  they  ought  to  indicate  to 
every  thoughtful  unionist,  the  necessity  of 
knowing  the  actual  condition  of  any  trade, 
before  he  consents  to  a  strike.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  there  must  be  some  margin 
beyond  which  unionism  cannot  go.  Did 
our  unionist's  leaders  ever  consider  where 
this  margin  lay,  before  they  ordered  the 
late  unhappy  strike?  Or  did  they  ever 
think  that  a  man  who  plays  with  economics 
without  troubling  to  inform  himself  of 
economic  facts,  is  very  likely  to  get  badly 
hurt  ?  If  Mr.  Atkinson's  conclusions  be 
correct,  it  follows  that  there  can  be  no  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  wage-earners  unless  there  is  either  a 
great  increase  in  aggregate  of  production  or 
a  great  economy  in  the  processes  of  distri- 
bution. But  whether  Mr.  Atkinson  is 
right  or  not,  and  I  do  not  pledge  myself 
to  accept  his  conclusions,  one  thing  is 
certain — viz.,  that  there  is  a  margin  beyond 
which  tradeunions  cannot  reach,  and  that  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  that  trade-union 
leaders  should  find  out  where  this  margin 
is.  Trade-union  men  must  do  more 
than  merely  secure  the  workman  a  fair 
share  in  the  division  of  the  product.  They 
must  also  endeavour  to  increase  the  total 
sum  to  be  divided.  This  leads  me  at  once 
to  the  debatable  ground,  which  I  wish  to 
aYoid.  The  question  is,  if  trade  unions 
must  largely  increase  the  total  product  of 
wealth  before  they  can  hope  to  get  for  their 
members  any  much  larger  increase  of 
wages,  then  does  it  not  follow  that  trade 
unions  ought  to  occupy  themselves  very 
keenly  with  improving  the  processes  of 
production  and  cheapening  all  the  means  of 
distribution  ?  (Hear.)  I  think  it  does  so 
follow.  But  to  enter  upon  the  best  means 
of  effecting  these  objects  would  lead  me 
into  many  foreign  matters.  I  should  have  to 
ask  in  the  first  place  whether  under  existing 
political  conditions,  it  is  possible  to  make 
the  best  use  of  our  present  available  means 
of  production ;  or  whether  it  is  not  the 
case  under  our  present  system,  under 
which  private  owners  of  land  are  enabled 
to  reap  the  benefit  of  all  public  expenditure 
and  a  large  portion  of  private  expendi- 
ture, without  a  penny  of  expenditure  or  a 
hand's  turn  of  exertion  on  their  own  ac- 
count. The  processes  of  production 
are  capable  of  being  exerted  to  their  full 
extent.  (Hear.)  I  should  also  have  to 
enquire  how  far  production  is  hampered  by 
bad  systems  of  taxation.    But  this  would 


lead  me  at  once  into  the  battle  of  the  tariffs, 
which  I  want  to  keep  clear  of  to-night. 
(Laughter.)  A.11  I  wish  now  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  watching  for 
improvements  in  production,  and  under- 
standing fully  what  share  of  the  total 
product  wage-earners  can  reasonably  look 
forward  to  receiving.  It  is  clear,  as  I  have 
already  said,  that  they  cannot  get  more 
than  the  whole;  but  how  many  trade- 
unionist  leaders  in  any  trade  know  what 
proportion  of  the  whole  product  of  that 
trade  is  spent  in  wages  ?  Yet  until  this  fact 
is  ascertained  no  strike  can  be  entered  upon 
with  any  intelligent  assurance  of  success. 

TEADE-UNIONISM  NOT  THE  FINAL  CUBE. 

Still,  even  when  all  has  been  learnt  and 
done,  trade-unions  do  not  in  themselves 
offer  the  ultimate  solution  of  industrial 
problems.  As  I  stated  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Australian  Trades-union  Con- 
gress in  1886.  "That  is  to  be  found 
in  the  growth  of  a  wider  and 
more  active  moral  sentiment  upon  in- 
dustrial questions.  This  sentiment  would 
show  itself  among  workmen  in  their  deal- 
ings with  each  other,  by  exacting  a  more 
rigid  discipline  in  trade  societies,  and  by 
visiting  with  more  severe  censure  any 
indifference  to  the  interests  of  the  class, 
and  in  their  dealings  with  employers  by 
destroying  the  astranging  influence  of 
suspicion  on  the  one  side,  and  by  arrogance 
on  the  other,  and  by  restoring  to  both 
parties  something  of  the  ancient  pride  in 
excellence  of  handicraft.  It  would  show 
itself  among  employers  by  leading  them  to 
look  upon  their  wealth  as  a  fund  with 
which  they  are  entrusted  by  society, 
to  be  administered  for  the  benefit  of 
society,  and  more  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  that  particular  group  of  workmen  for 
which  they  are  individually  responsible. 
It  would  show  itself  among  the  general 
public  in  a  more  intelligent  appreciation  of 
good  workmanship.  Then,  with  the  growth 
of  a  more  healthy  public  opinion,  the 
duties  of  each  class  of  the  industrial  world 
towards  each  other  and  of  the  general 
public  towards  them,  would  become 
defined  and  enlarged.  The  workman  would 
then  be  ashamed  to  offer  as  an  excuse  for 
his  bad  work  the  silly  reason  that  another 
man  will  have  to  be  employed  to  remedy 
his  wilful  error ;  the  employer  will  realise 
that  he  has  other  duties  towards  his  men 
besides  the  paying  them  good  wages  and 
that  he  stands  to  them  in  the  position  of 
leader  of  a  band  of  comrades  ;  while  the  con- 
sumer will  not  then  think  only  of  the  price  of 
what  he  buys,  but  whether  it  was  made  by 
honest  men  and  honest  means.  To  para- 
phrase the  words  of  Emerson,  "  A  time  is 
coming  when  every  man  will  cease  to  take 
care  that  his  neighbour  is  not  cheating 
him,  but  will  take  care  himself  that  he  is 
not  cheating  his  neighbour."  (Cheers.) 
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SUMMARY. 

Let  me  recapitulate  the  position  I  liave 
endeavoured  to  maintain  this  evening. 
Unionism  I  have  maintained,  is  a  necessity 
in  order  to  place  the  workman  on  an 
equality  with  his  employer,  and  bring 
about  a  true  condition  of  freedom  to  con- 
tract. Let  the  dangers  to  its  usefulness 
be  overcome,  let  its  leaders  be  past-masters 
of  their  own  crafts,  let  it  keep  free  from 
secret  influences  and  political  intrigue,  let 
it  be  careful  that  its  rules  impose  no  check 
on  the  development  of  individual  powers, 
and  it  has  a  new  field  of  activity  before  it 
in  the  peaceful  conquest  of  the  masses 
which  are  still  outside  its  borders.  It  can 
achieve  this  by  bringing  moral  pressure 
to  bear  both  upon  employers  and  employed. 
But  the  exercise  of  such  a  tremendous 
power  involves  the  cheerful  acceptance  of 
new  responsibilities.  A  union  must  be 
ready  to  guarantee  the  performance  of 
contracts  by  providing  a  sufficiency  of 
qualified  labor  and  staking  its  funds  as  a 
security  against  its  promise.  It  must 
also  open  its  ranks  wide  to  all  qualified 
labourers,  and  be  ready  to  submit  all  dis- 
putes between  itself  and  its  members,  or 
between  itself  and  the  employers,  to  a  cheap 
speedy,  and  decisive  tribunal.  Unionism,  in 
short,  has  to  make  its  usefulness  so  plain  and 


its  membership  so  attractive  that  no  work- 
man in  possession  of  his  proper  faculties  will 
choose  to  remain  outside.  This  cannot  be 
done  by  violence,  disorder  or  intrigue,  but 
requires  steady  watchfulness  for  all  occa- 
sions of  industrial  growth,  a  cordial 
co-operation  in  the  improvement  of  indus- 
trial processes,  an  alertness  of  mind  and 
body,  which  can  only  be  given  by  patient 
study  of  economic  conditions  and  self- 
sacrificing  zeal  for  the  public  good.  And 
even  when  trades-unionism  has  done  its 
utmost  much  will  remain  to  be  done.  The 
only  permanent  cure  is  a  wider  and  more 
active  moral  sentiment  upon  industrial 
questions,  and  a  more  decided  recognition 
of  the  truth  that  "  duty  and  not  self-interest 
is  the  strongest  influence  towards  social 
progress."    (Loud  cheers.) 

At  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Wise's  speech 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speaker  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  E  J.  Dunford,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  R.  Williams.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  move  an  anendment  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Wise  was  not  deserving  of  a  vote  of  thanks, 
but  the  audience  declined  to  listen  to  the 
speakers,  and  negatived  the  amendment 
almost  unanimously,  only  three  hands 
being  held  up  in  its  favor.  The  vole  of 
thanks  was  therefore  declared  carried, 
amidst  great  applause. 


